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Key Economic Indicators: Germany 
Exchange Rate as of Nov. 18, 1983 
U.S. Dollars 1.00 equals DM 2.6968 


1982 1983 1/ 


Income, Production, Employment 


GNP at current prices(DM bill.)1lstH/83 1,597.7 
Private consumption 899.4 
Government consumption 325.3 
Fixed Investment 327.9 

GNP at 1976 prices lstlI/83 1,246.6 

GNP price deflator lstli/83 128.2 

Per capita GNP, current prices lstH/83 25,959.4 

Disposable income (DM bill.)1lstH/83 1,034.0 

Savings as percent of disposable 
income lstH/83 13.0 

Employment (1,000s) of wage salary 
earners industrial 8/83 7,226.0 

Unemployment rate 3/, 6/,10/83 75 

Productivity gain 4/, - 


Indices: 


New industrial orders, value 
(1980 equals 100) 9/83 

Industrial Production 
(1976 equals 100) 9/83 

Retail sales value 
(1980 equals 100) 9/83 

Industrial wages per employee 
(1976 equals 100) 8/83 

Cost of living (1976 equals 100) 
9/83 

Industrial prices (1980 equals 100) 
9/83 


Money 


Money supply (M 1; DM bill.) 6/, 9/83 273.0 
Domestic credit outstanding 

(DM bill.) 6/, 9/83 1,713.5 
Federal debt outstanding, domestic 

(DM bill.) 9/83 298.1 





Annual federal debt service (DM bill.) 
Interest rate, Rediscount 6/, 4/83 
Interest rate, Lombard 6/, 4/83 
Interest rate, Comm’ Bank medium 

term 6/,10/83 


Balance of Payments and Trade 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves 6/, 
(DM bill.) 10/83 71.6 

Balance of payments (basic balance 

DM bill.) 9/83 -7.8 -10.1 

Balance of trade (DM bill.) 9/83 $i43 30.4 
Exports, FOB (DM bill.) 9/83 427.7 315.2 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 9/83 28.1 22.3 
Imports CIF (DM bill.) 9/83 376.5 284.8 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 9/83 28.2 20.5 


Percentage Change 
80/81 82/81 LE 2/ 


Income, Production, Employment 


GNP at current prices (DM bill.)1lstH/83 
Private consumption 
Government consumption 
Fixed Investment 
GNP at 1976 prices (DM bill.)1stH/83 
GNP price deflator lstH/83 
Per capita GNP, current prices lstH/83 
Disposable income (DM bill.) lstH/83 
Savings as percent of disposable 
income lstH/83 
Employment (1,000s) of wage salary 
earners industrial 8/83 
Unemployment rate 6/,10/83 
Productivity gain 4/ lstH/83 
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Indices: 


New industrial orders, value 
(1980 equals 100) 9/83 

Industrial Production (1976 
equals 100) 9/83 

Retail sales value (1980 
equals 100) 9/83 

Industrial wages per employee 
(1976 equals 100) 

Cost of living (1976 
equals 100) 9/83 

Industrial prices (1980 
equals 100) 9/83 





Money 


Money supply (M 1; DM bill.) 
6/, 9/83 
Domestic credit outstanding 
(DM bill.) 6/, 9/83 
Federal debt outstanding, 
domestic (DM bill.) 9/83 
Annual federal debt service 
(DM bill.) 
Interest rate, Rediscount 6/, 9/83 
Interest rate, Lombard 6/, 9/83 
Interest rate, Comm' Bank 
med. term 6/, 10/83 


Balance of Payments and Trade 


Gold and foreign exchange 
reserves 6/, (DM bill.) 10/83 

Balance of payments (basic 
balance DM bill.) 9/83 

Balance of trade (DM bill.) 9/83 
Exports, FOB (DM bill.) 9/83 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 9/83 
Imports CIF (DM bill.) 9/83 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 9/83 


Main Exports to U.S., Jan.-June 1983: (Dollars million) Motor 
vehicles 1,889; Machinery 1,139; Chemicals 798; Electrical 
equipment 494; Optical and precision mechanical products 184. 


Main Imports from U.S., Jan.-June 1983: (Dollars million) 
Machinery 1,038; Chemicals 937; Electrical equipment 720; 
Edible fats and oils 469; Aircraft 338. 


1/ Cumulative through latest date shown, except for items 
marked 6/. 

2/ 1983 through latest date shown over the same period in 1982, 
except for items marked 6/. 

3/ As percent of dependent labor force. 

4/ Increase in real domestic product per worker. 

5/ 1983 Budget Draft. 

6/ As of year end 1982, and as of latest month shown for 1983. 
1983 percentage changes indicate changes of latest date 
shown over comparable date in 1982. 





SUMMARY 


After more than two years of recession, the West German economy 
mounted a stronger than anticipated recovery in the first half of 
1983. Private consumption demand led the recovery, showing 
exceptional strength in the second quarter, and equipment investment 
also helped carry the recovery in the first half. Projections for 
real GNP growth in 1983 were generally revised upward and the 
recovery was projected to continue at least through 1984. Opinions 
varied among the experts whether the recovery could become 
self-sustaining after 1984. Chancellor Kohl's government presented 
a 1984 Draft Budget to the legislature which projected lean spending 
growth and a sharp fall in the deficit. Trouble in older 
industries, especially steel, shipbuilding and coal mining, however, 
Kept subsidies trending upwards. The Kohl Government came under 
criticism from both the right and the left as it attempted to steer 
a middle of the road course for economic policy. 


Central Bank Money, the Bundesbank's target variable for monetary 
policy, has remained above its growth path for most of the year thus 
far, but growth was trending down towards the target as the year 
wore on. Current account projections for 1983 of a surplus of DM 10 
billion will require a good fourth quarter export performance if 
they are to prove accurate. Unemployment was responding faster than 
generally anticipated to the economic recovery, but was still 
projected to be marginally up in 1984. Consumer prices were 


generally expected to increase at about a 3 percent pace in 1983 and 
1984. 


German farm income rose sharply during each of the last two years, 
but is expected to be off somewhat this year. Agricultural policy 
reform discussions within the European Economic Community have 
continued without any results as yet. Reacting to the stimulus of a 
strong economic recovery in the U.S., West German exports to the 
U.S. rose sharply during the first three quarters of 1983. Despite 
the strong dollar, U.S. export prospects in computer related 
electronics and electronics testing equipment looked good. An 
ambitious trade promotion program by the Foreign Commercial Service 


identifies a number of new and attractive opportunities in the West 
German market. 


The Economy Turns Up 


After two and one half years of declining real GNP, the West German 
economy returned to the expansion path in the first half of 1983. 
Led by an unexpectedly strong recovery in personal consumption 
expenditure and a sharp up-turn in equipment investment, fully 
adjusted GNP expanded at a 2.5 percent clip in the first quarter, 
then accelerated to a 4.3 percent pace in the second quarter. 





As economic statistics for the first half of 1983 became available, 
most economic observers adjusted upwards their projections for GNP 
growth. For example, the five leading economic research institutes 
which advise the West German government on the economy now project 1 
percent real average economic growth in 1983. Last fall they were 
projecting stagnation. Year-over-year real growth comparisons with 
1982 yield small growth numbers because the economy declined in real 
terms last year. But the implied acceleration in growth during the 
course of this year associated with reversal of a declining trend to 
achieve positive real average growth of 1 percent is significant. 


Consumption leads the way 


Consumer expenditures, which expanded sharply in the first quarter 
at a 7.5 percent annualized pace, were concentrated on autos, 
household furnishings and other consumer durables. Government 
economic stimulus programs for housing, which then created 
derivative demand for home furnishings and appliances (to go into 
new houses), along with long postponed purchases of major appliances 
and cars, seem to have spurred consumer spending. 


With real income stagnating in West Germany, consumption 
expenditures were financed by a decline in the savings rate. Lower 
interest rates this year also made consumer credit somewhat more 


attractive, leading to increased borrowing. Savings deposits were 
also reduced. 


A new type of time deposit (which matured in January 1983 and which 
benefits from government savings subsidies) stands out in the 
financial statistics as a source of funding for consumer purchases. 
Then too, purchases of consumer durables seem to have been advanced 
into the first half year ending in June to avoid the Value Added Tax 
hike in July. A number of special factors, therefore, seem to have 


been at work in the first half year to make consumption expenditure 
particularly large. 


Investment: stronger in the first half tnan for years 


Expenditures on investment equipment were up strongly in the first 
half, rising at an 11.4 percent fully adjusted annualized rate in 
the First Quarter, then accelerating to a 17.9 percent annualized 
pace in the Second Quarter. Real increases in equipment investment 
at this rate have not been seen in West Germany for some time, and 
come as a particularly attractive bonus to the Kohl Government, 
which nas always stressed the importance of investment. Business 


equipment and auto purchases seem to have played a key role in the 
expansion. 





A key factor stimulating investment demand was a 10 percent 
investment tax credit available for all investment above the average 
of the last three years. To qualify, equipment and business 
construction had to be ordered before the end of 1982; in the case 
of equipment, it had to be delivered before the end of 1983; 
construction had to be completed before the end of 1984. How much 
of the stimulus to investment came from this one-time measure is 
hard to say at the present time. Thus, the question dominating 
economic policy discussion is "will it all last?" 


Many economic observers, especially among West Germany's prestigious 
economic ’research institutes, argue that the West German economy is 
suffering from such fundamental weaknesses that as soon as the 
government stimulus to new investment expires, and monetary policy 
stimulus from above target growth rates in the money supply work 
their way through the system, the recovery in investment will 
gradually wind down. Whether this view, or a more optimistic 
projection of future investment performance exemplified by the 
German Council of Economic Experts proves accurate, will determine 
to an important degree the strength of economic recovery in 1984, 


and will be the crucial factor for vigorous economic expansion in 
1985. 


Exports: Down in the First Half 


The volume of West German exports declined in the first three 
quarters of 1983, wnile imports rose sharply. Much of this 
development can be explained by the earlier appearance of economic 
recovery in West Germany than in her important European trading 
partners. France, which alone takes 14 percent of West German 
merchandise exports, was undergoing some economic retrenchment, and 
Continental Europe as a whole was clearly lagging in the recovery 
evident exceed in the U.S., U.K., and West Germany. As the West 
German economy turned up, a larger volume of imports was drawn into 
the FRG. Geriman exporters continued to have problems in sluggish 
continental markets. Despite a modestly disappointing export 
performance through three quarters, most economic observers were not 
quite ready to throw in the towel on projections for a current 
account surplus of about DM 10 billion this year. After three 
quarters, the Bundesbank reported the seasonally adjusted surplus on 
current account at DM 5 billion. A DM 5 billion adjusted surplus in 
the fourth quarter, necessary to bring the yearly surplus to DM 10 
billion, and which still seems feasible, would only represent a 
performance as good as last year's fourth quarter. 


The FRG's current account this year has been getting some help from 
a below average deficit on services or “invisible" trade. After 
three quarters the service deficit was only DM 9.1 billion in 
seasonally adjusted terms. Last year at this time, the deficit on 
services was DM 14.5 billion. German travel expenses abroad, more 
than a third of the whole services account, have flattened out since 
the recession started in 1981. This reduced expenditure on foreign 
travel is the most often cited reason for the relatively good 
performance of the services account. 





Export Orders Increase 


Export orders in the third quarter were up 7 percent over the 
preceding quarter in volume terms, helping to offset lackluster 
domestic order inflow and pulling up the overall order index in the 
3rd quarter by 3 percent in volume terms. Government economists 
were clearly hoping that the incipient world economic recovery would 
broaden in 1983, giving stimulus to world trade. Despite sluggish 
markets in Europe, West Germany is well positioned by low unit 
costs, high productivity growth, and a very competitive DM to take 
advantage of any expansion in world trade. With help from world 
trade, the West German economy would be more certain to move into 
self-sustaining recovery than is the case now. 


Moderate Inflation Continues; Projections for 1984 favorable 


West German price performance is one of the envies of the world: 
After three "bad" years, when consumer prices rose at more than 5 
percent per year, price performance this year has been exceptional. 
Consumer prices didn't increase at all in October and the 
year-over-year consumer price increase in that month was only 2.6 
percent. Consumer prices for 1983 as a whole were confidently is 
projected to be up no more than 3 percent for the year. An equally 
low consumer inflation rate of 3 percent is widely projected for 
1984. Unit labor costs, which might well be considered an indicator 
of underlying inflation trends, actually declined in the first half 


of 1983. The only cloud on the horizon of continuing strong price 
performance was the possible introduction of the 35 hour week. 


Unemployment Growth slows; Labor pushes for 35 hour week 


West German unemployment growth slowed in the 3rd quarter, and a 42 
month old trend of constant increases in the number of seasonally 
adjusted unemployed was broken in September, October and November 
(as seasonally adjusted unemployment) actually declining in these 
months. According to the FRG agency responsible for monitoring the 
numbers of job seekers, the slow down in unemployment growth is at 
least partly ascribable to a quicker-than-anticipated employment 
effect from economic growth. This is not to say West Germany's 
unemployment problem is solved. The average number of unemployed in 
1983 is still projected to be 2.3 million, this number will grow to 
2.4 million in 1984 if the projections of West Germany's prestigious 
economic research institutes prove accurate. Nevertheless, at least 
the relentlessly accelerating pace of unemployment growth seems to 
have been bought to a halt, and official spokesmen have voiced very 
cautious optimism for future developments. 


The West German labor movement ‘tas decided to press for the 35 hour 
work week in next year's wage negotiations. Labor sees the 35 hour 
week as part of any solution to the unemployment problen, 
emphasizing that economic growth alone is insufficient to solve West 
Germany's unemployment problem in this decade. Their proposed 
solution is to apportion the available work in West Germany more 
equitably among the labor force, by reducing the standard work week 
to 35 nours without any nominal reduction in workers take home 
salaries. They confidently project a large number of those 
currently unemployed finding work, if this measure were introduced. 





Management, as well as most government spokesmen on the economy and 
many of the independent economic research institutes, have condemned 
negotiated across-the-board reductions in the work week. In 
general, these groups prefer to promote early retirement on a 
voluntary basis and more flexibility for both management and labor 
to negotiate flexible work time arrangements. The costs of the 35 
hour week have been the biggest stumbling block for its opponents. 
They have argued tiiat overall West German economic growth might be 
significantly slowed while the economy attempted to adjust to the 
increased costs stemming from the 35 hour week. There is also some 
concern about West Germany's ability to retain international 
competitiveness and low inflation if the work week were shortened 
significantly by labor management agreement. Finally, the 
Chancellor himself has pointed out that nothing could do more harn 
to West Germany's incipient economic recovery than a vigorous battle 
between labor and management over the 35 hour work week during next 
year's pay negotiations. 


Monetary Policy 


The Bundesbank's announced target range for the growth of Central 
Bank Money (CBM), the target for monetary aggregates in 

West Germany, is 4 to 7 percent, in the fourth quarter 1983 over 
fourth quarter 1982. While tne Bundesbank has made clear it is 
aiming for the upper end of this target range, monetary growth has 
exceeded the target corridor for most of the year. Special factors, 


suci as unusually high holdings of cash by the public, have played a 
role in the monetary expansion above the target. 


The actual amount of economic stimulus coming from monetary growth 
is debatable. Interest rates in money markets fell about 25 basis 
points through May, held more or less constant during the summer, 
then rose in the fall, after the Lombard rate was raised on 
September 9. Capital market interest rates hit their low point of 
7.3 percent in April, then increased gradually and averaged somewhat 
above 83 percent in the late fall. 


Since the Lombard rate increase in September, monetary growth has 
clearly come under better control. Statements from the Bundesbank 
reflect the Bank's confidence that growth will be very near the 
upper end of the target range by the end of 1983. 


Fiscal Policy stays tight, but troubled industries keep subsidies 


trending up 


The Kohl Government's 1984 Draft Budget implements a tight fiscal 
policy designed to cut the government's budget deficit through 
spending restraint. Average planned expenditure growth for the DM 
253 billion budget is only a nominal 1.8 percent. The Government 
has proposed a number of savings measures, largely concentrated in 
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social welfare legislation, which will be necessary to hold 
expenditure growth down. Increased tax revenues, in response to the 
economic recovery, are also helping Finance Minister Stoltenberg to 
reduce targeted net new borrowing by about DM 5 billion in 1983 and 
another DM 5 billion in 1984. The anticipated profit transfer from 
the Bundesbank in 1984 will also be about DM 2 billion more than 
originally expected. 


While overall expenditure growth has been kept under rigorous 
control, subsidies to individuals and industry increased marginally 
this year. Troubled industries - steel, coal and shipbuilding - 
mave all pressed the government for help. A large number of jobs 
were threatened, especially in the Saar, Northern Germany and the 
Ruhr regions, unless government assistance was granted. 


The Government has argued that confronted with this structural 
crisis, it has done well to keep the lid on subsidies, but it has 
also been impossible to reduce subsidies either across-the-board or 
individually. 


The Economic Policy Debate: Kohl Government's Attempt to Steer a 
Middle Course draws Criticism from Left and Right 


In its first year in office, the Kohl Government has made the Budget 
deficit its first priority. Budget deficits have been brought down 
by a combination of general budget expenditure restraint, 
specifically targeted modest trimming of social expenditures, and 
increasing actual taxation (Value Added Tax) and the tax-like 
contributions paid by both labor and management to fund the social 
welfare program. However, business expected more vigorous social 
welfare cuts, and tax-cum-social welfare charge reductions than what 
the Kohl Government has offered thus far. As a result, there has 
been some criticism that the Government has not introduced the 
“Wende", or turn-around in economic policies, that it promised 
before the elections. 


On the other hand, those forces in West Germany which have 
consistently argued that job creation and tackling unemployment 
should have first priority believe the Kohl Government's deficit 
reduction effort threatens to choke off the economic recovery. 


The Government's response to both of these criticisms is that it is 
trying to steer a middle course. The chief goal of economic policy 
has been to get the budget deficit down. Both trimming of social 
welfare expenditures and tax increases have been necessary to reach 
this goal. At the same time, particularly burdensome business 
taxation, which had called forth much complaint from business, has 
been cut back. The Government has also argued that its focus on the 
supply side with its debt reduction-cum-tax reform policies has not 
caused it to lose sight of the demand side. Economic stimulus 
programs have in fact helped to bring about. recovery, despite the 
budget cutting efforts, government spokesmen point out. 





Keeping the economic recovery moving foreward is clearly an 
important policy goal for the government. The key indicators 
already point upward. As a result, economic policy is likely to 
remain more-or-less in the middle, where it has been up until now, 
between the extremes advocated by its critics. 


1984: Recovery Expected to Continue but investment will determine 
its strength 


Most projections for the economy appear thus far to reckon with a 
continuation of economic recovery through 1984. For construction 
investment 1984 looks like a good year; most projections have come 
in around 4 percent growth. This seems reasonable since the backlog 
of orders which must be completed by the end of 1984 to qualify for 
a special investment tax credit are already on the firms' books. 


Equipment investment is the big question mark. The vigorous 
performance which is likely to characterize 1983 has certainly 
gotten some help from government economic stimulus programs. The 
key program, a 10 percent investment tax credit for equipment 
investment, expired at the end of 1983 and no direct replacement has 
been proposed. Unless equipment investment can become 
self-sustaining after this initial stimulus, the recovery will be in 
trouble. Like the 1984 projections for construction investment, 
most projections for equipment investment appear to reckon with at 
least 4 percent real average growth. This should be enough to 


Sustain the recovery. 1984 prices are also generally expected to 
stay stable, with a projected 3 percent increase at the consumer 
level. 


With the range of projections so narrow for 1984 (GNP about 2 to 3 
percent in real terms), interest has already begun to shift to 
1985. Equipment investment and the foreign sector will determine 
whether the recovery in fact continues. 


Trade with the U.S.: German Exports rise Sharply 


In part responding to the strong recovery in the U.S., and in part 
encouraged by increased competitiveness against the dollar, West 
German exports to the U.S. expanded sharply. Indeed, this expansion 
was one of the brightest aspects of the economic landscape for West 
Germany, and helped to offset generally weak to declining export 
performance elsewhere. A strong U.S. economic recovery thus 
contributed to a stronger economic recovery in West Germany than 
would have otherwise been possible. 


The strong dollar means, of course, that presently many U.S. 
products are having a more difficult time in the German market. The 
competitive disadvantage stemming from this factor must be weighed 
against the stimulus of the broadening economic recovery generally 
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expected for West Germany in 1984. For certain key products, where 
for technical reasons or because of dominant position in special 
market niches U.S. products enjoy a commanding position, economic 
recovery is likely to play a more important role in sales growth 
than the competitive disadvantage of the strong dollar. 


Implications for the United States 


As part of its annual export development program, the U.S. Foreign 
Commercial Service in Germany has identified 18 market sectors 
offering the best prospects for expanding U.S. exports to Germany 
during tne next three years. 


Ranked number one are computers and peripheral equipment. The 
United States continues to be by far the major foreign supplier in 
this market and should be able to maintain its dominant position for 
some years to come. In 1982, German purchases of computers and 
peripheral equipment were $3.95 billion. Total German imports in 
1982 came to $2.75 billion, of which $1.13 billion or 41 percent 
came directly from the United States. Industry projections through 
1986 show an increase in demand for computers and peripheral 
equipment, especially micro/personal computers, computer assisted 
design and computer assisted manufacturing equipment. Growth rates 
of up to 20 percent for these categories are projected. 


Second on the list of best prospects is the related field of 
electronics industry production and test equipment. In 1982, 

West German demand for electronics industry production and test 
equipment was approximately $1.3 billion. Total imports in 1982 
came to $668 million, the U.S. share was $178 million or 26.7 
percent. Despite a projected drop in comparison to 1982 
performance, the U.S. in 1983 was still by far the single largest 
foreign supplier of this type of equipment to Germany. The 

United States can expect to continue to dominate the market for some 
time to come. Industry projections through 1986 show growth rates 
for the German market of approximately 5 percent for the period 
1984/85 and up to 10 percent 1985/86. U.S. exports to Germany for 
the same period are expected to show increases of 10 and 15 percent, 
respectively. 


Ranked third on the list of best prospects for the U.S. are 
electronic components. German purchases of these products in 1982 
were $2.03 billion, with imports accounting for $1.91 billion. The 
U.S. share of German imports was $396 million, or 20 percent. The 
U.S. thus continued to rank in the first place among foreign 
suppliers. The most important end-users of electronic components 
are manufacturers of entertainment electronics (30 percent of total 
consumption). New applications in micro-electronic technology have 
created a growing end-user market in other industrial sectors, such 
as industrial electronic products (23 percent), telecommunications 
(21 percent), and office equipment (15 percent). Electronics for 
use in the automobile and consumer goods industries accounted for 6 
and 5 percent respectively of total demand. 





Scientific and analytical instruments rank fourth on the best 
prospects list. In 1982, total German imports of scientific and 
analytical instruments came to $1.04 billion, of which $287 million, 
or 27.5 percent, came from the United States, making the U.S. by far 
the largest foreign supplier of this type of equipment. Projected 
market trends for 1984-1986 show a slow but continuous growth rate 
in German consumption of around 2-3 percent per year. For the same 
period, imports are expected to rise by around 3-10 percent per 
year, and imports from the U.S. are expected to show an annual 
increase of approximately 4 percent. 


Ranking fifth on the list of best prospects are industrial process 
controls. Despite a decline in 1982, German consumption of this 
equipment should show healthy growth rates in the next few years. 
Total German imports for 1983 are estimated at $771 million, of 
which $128 million are expected to come from the United States. The 
United States continues to be the leading supplier of industrial 
process controls, accounting for 16.83 percent of total import demand 
in West Germany. The U.S. position in the German process controls 
market should stay strong, particularly because of the fast growing 
demand for solid state sensors and programmable controllers, 
products which are offered by U.S. companies in sophisticated 
technologies and at competitive prices for an increasing variety of 
applications. 


In addition, the following industries were identified as offering 


significant potential for expanding U.S. exports to Germany: 
specialized automotive parts and accessories, health care industries 
equipment, laser and optical-electronics equipment, pollution 
control equipment, telecommunications equipment and security and 
safety equipment. 


For further information on doing business in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, U.S. business representatives should contact the nearest 
District Office of the U.S. Department of Commerce or the Germany 
Desk Officer, Office of the European Community, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230, tel. 202-377-2841. 


Trade Fairs and Promotions 


A major success among Commerce Department sponsored exhibits in 1983 
was an exhibition of American micro-and personal computers, video 
games and software, held in Cologne, June 23-26. The exhibit was 
organized for the first time by the U.S. Foreign Commercial Service 
in Bonn, in cooperation with the Cologne Fair Authority. Many of 
the 85 U.S. exhibitors went on to a similar exhibition held in 
Vienna, Austria, which was also very successful. 


Other international trade fairs in Germany in which large numbers of 
U.S. computer manufacturers participated were the April 1983 “CEBIT" 
in Hanover and "Systems" in Munich. 
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The April 1984 Hanover Spring Fair will feature four separate U.S. 
group exhibits with computers, energy, research & technology and 
electrical engineering themes. 


A total of 150 U.S. FCS-supported trade promotional events are 
planned for the Federal Republic of Germany during the fiscal year 
1984. These include: 42 U.S. group exhibits at select German fairs, 
51 escorted group visits by German buyers to selected fairs in the 
U.S. under the Trade Fair Certification Program, and 18 specialized 
seminars in Germany. In addition, 27 Business Consultation Days 
(Sprechtage) are also planned. These are dialogues organized 
jointly with local German Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
Federal Republic, where officers of the Foreign Commercial Service 


are available to address and discuss bilateral trade and investment 
topics. 


German Agriculture 


Per capita income of German farmers in 1982/83 is estimated to have 
increased by about 12 percent (after an increase of 8 percent in 
1981/82). This considerable increase was due to excellent crops as 
well as high production in the livestock sector. For the current 
crop year 1983/84, the per capita income for German farmers is 
expected to show a marked decline of about 5 to 10 percent. The gap 
between the indices for prices German farmers get for their products 
and prices they pay for inputs widened again in 1983/84, which 
together with only average crop yields and livestock output were a 
crucial factor in the forecasted decline in average per capital farm 
income. Generally, almost 70 percent of German farm income derives 


from animal products and only about 30 percent from sales of plant 
products. 


As a result of the unusual weather situation, only winter crops 
showed excellent to good yields in 1983, while summer crops were 
generally below average or even poor. Because of the dry spell of 
weather in summer, the second hay crop was a near-failure and 
grazing also was very poor. 


West Germany's totai imports of agricultural products in 1982 
amounted to $21.9 billion, down 4.2 percent from the previous year. 
In Deutsche Mark terms, however, imports of agricultural products 
rose by over 3 percent to DM 53.2 billion. The value of U.S. 
agricultural exports shipped to West Germany declined by 10.3 
percent in dollar terms to $2.4 billion. This was the second 
consecutive decline following a record $2.93 billion in 1980, and 
can be traced to the rise of the dollar against the mark (7.4 
percent during 1982) as well as the negative impact of rising EC 
threshold (minimum import) prices. Based on trade developments this 
year, imports of food products from the U.S. are estimated at about 
$1.98 billion (1982 = $2.2 billion), down about 12 percent from the 


previous year. This unfortunate development is again partially due 
to the strong dollar. 
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The EC's agricultural policy reform discussions are still 
continuing. Their outcome will have considerable affect on the 
prospects for U.S. shipments to Germany of such important 
agricultural commodities as soybeans and meal, non-grain feed 
ingredients, and grains. The EC's Council of Agricultural Ministers 
has agreed on certain changes in the "Acquis Communitiaire" policy 
which will increase even further the protective elements as well as 
the intervention pressures (price support measure) for many fresh 
fruits and vegetables. These decisions are likely to negatively 
affect sales of U.S. fresh fruits and probably also canned fruits. 


A final analysis, however, can only be made after all details of the 
EC decisions are available. 
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